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ice Two Dollars per annum, if paid in advance. Two 

dollars and fifty cents, if not paid in advance. obtainable with various velocities, a great use 
for this process seemed to develop itself in 
sand driven by moderate air blasts, and ap- 
plied to grinding or depolishing glass for or- 
namental purposes. 

For grinding glass he uses a common rotary 
fan, 30 inches in diameter, making about 1500 
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air of the pressure of about 4 inches of water, 


through a vertical tube, 2 feet high by 60 
' Jinches long, and 1 inch wide. 

stage, when paid quarterly in advance, five cents. | Into the top of this tube the sand is fed, 
and falling into the air current and acquiring 
velocity from it, is dashed down against the 
sheets of glass, which are slowly moved across, 
about linch below the end of the tube. About 
10 or 15 seconds exposure to the sand blast is 
sufficient to completely grind or depolish the 
surface of ordinary glass ; so that sheets of it 
carried on endless belts may be passed under 
this 1-inch wide sand shower at the rate of 5 
inches forward movement per minute. Inthe 
machine in use for this purpose the spent sand 
is reconveyed to the upper hopper by eleva- 
tors, and the dust made by the sand blast 
(which might otherwise be a source of annoy- 
ance to the workmen) is drawn back into the 
fan, and thence passes with the wind into the 
blast ton, and again mingles with the shower 
of sand upon the glass. 

By covering parts of the glass surface by a 
stencil or pattern of any tough or elastic ma- 
terial, such as paper, lace, caoutchoue, or oil 
paint, designs of any kind may be engraved. 

There is a kind of colored glass made by 
having a thin stratum of colored glass melted 
or “flashed” on one side of an ordinary sheet 
of clear glass. If a stencil of sufficient tough- 
tt é ness is placed on the colored side, and ex- 
eretary, Dr. W. H. Wahl, introduced this|posed to the sand blast, the pattern can be 
vention, illustrating his description of it by|cut through the colored stratum in from about 
actically cutting or depolishing the surface|4 to 20 minutes, according to its thickness. 
a plate of glass by a sand blast of very} The theoretical velocity of a current of air 
oderate intensity. Various examples of hard| of the pressure of 4 inches of water, he calcu- 
‘bstances cut, depolished and carved into|lates, is (neglecting friction) about 135 feet 
ape, were displayed. In the discussion|per second ; the actual velocity of the sand is 
nich followed the presentation of this very | doubtless much less. 
markable discovery, Robert Briggs, in his| If a current of air of less velocity is used, 
teresting remarks on the subject, took oc-|say about 1 inch of water, very delicate ma- 
sion to say that it had been long remarked | terials, such as the green leaves of the fern, 
lata glass, exposed to the wind driven| will resist a stream of fine sand long enough 
d, near the sea shore, soon loses its polish,| to allow their outlines to be engraved on glass. 
id cited some other well known examples of| By graduating the time of exposure with sufti- 

erosion of surface when exposed to a con- 
iued stream of moving particles. When we|the leaves to be artly cut through by the 
nk of the many such examples, and con-|sand, while the thicker central ribs and their 
er that engineers have had continually to| branches still resist, the effect of a shaded en- 
ake * dead against this well known enut- graving may be produced. 

effect, it seems surprising that it should| The grinding of such a hard substance as 

have been turned to some good account| glass by an agent which is resisted. by such a 
fore this. : fragile material as a green leaf, seems at first 

. ©. 'T.’s attention seems first to have been/rather singular. The probable explanation 

ed towards cutting stone, or hard metal, |is, that each grain of sand which strikes with 
“8 jet of sand impelled by escaping steam |its sharp atigle on the glass pulverizes an in- 


‘ilghman’s Process of Cutting Hard Substances. 
BY COLEMAN SELLERS. 
How to cut or carve, mechanically, hard 
bstances, such as stone, glass or hard metals, 
an expeditious, accurate and economical 
anner, has always engaged the attention of 
gineers. At the present time, the rapidly 
creasing cost of manual labor makes im- 
ovements in this direction more needful, 
ae discovery and utilization of opaque crys- 
llized carbon, cheaper than transparent 
amonds, but perhaps equally durable, has 
me far in this direction. Now, B.C. Tilgh- 
an, of Philadelphia, comes forward, and 
ows that a jet of quartz sand thrown against 
block of solid corundum will bore a hole 
rough it 13 inches in diameter, 14 deep, in 
» minutes, and this with a velocity obtain- 
le, by the use of steam as the propelling 
»wer, at a pressure of 300 pounds per square 
ch—a remarkable result, when we consider 
at corundum is next to and but little in- 
rior to the diamond in hardness. 
At the stated meeting of the Franklin In- 
tute, held 2d mo. 15th, 1871, the Resident 


His early experiments/|finitesimal portion which is blown away as 
were, I believe, with very high pressure, but|dust, while the grains which strike the leaf 
as he progressed in the knowledge of results|rebound from its soft elastic surface. 


The film of bichromatized gelatin, used as 
a photographic negative, may be sufficiently 
thick to allow a picture to be engraved on 
glass by fine sand, driven by.a gentle blast of 
air. 

For cutting stone the inventor uses steam 
as the impelling jet ; the higher the pressure, 


revolutions per minute, which gives a blast of|the greater is the velocity imparted to the 


sand, and the more rapid its cutting effect. 

In using steam of about 100 pounds pres- 
sure, the sand is introduced by a central iron 
tube, about ,3,-inch bore, while the steam is 
made to issue from an annular passage sur- 
rounding the sand tube. 

A certain amount of suction of air is thus 
produced, which draws the sand through the 
sand tube into the steam jet, and both are 
then driven together through a tube about 6 
inches long, in which the steam imparts its 
velocity to the sand, and finally strike on the 
stone, which is held about an inch distant 
from the end of tube. 

At the spot struck a red light is visible, as 
if the stone. was red hot, though really it is 
below 212° Fah. The light is probably caused 
by the breaking up of the crystals of the sand 
and stone. 

The cutting effect is greatest when free 
escape is allowed for the spent sand and steam. 
In making a hole of diameter but slightly 
greater than that of the steam jet, the re- 
bounding steam and sand greatly interfere 
with and lessen the efficiency of the jet. 

Under favorable conditions, using steam 
which he estimated as equal to about 13 horse- 
power, at a pressure of about 125 pounds, the 
cutting effect per minute was about 14 cubic 
inches of granite, or 3 cubic inches of marble, 
or 10 cubic inches of soft brown sand stone. 

By means of flexible or jointed connecting 
tubes, the blast pipe is made movable in any 
direction; grooves and mouldings of almost 
any shape can thus be made, or by means of 
stencil plates, letters or ornaments can be cut 
either in relief or intaglio, with great rapidity 
in the hardest stone. 

At a high velocity, quartz sand will cut 
substances much harder than itself, as before 
stated. With a steam jet of 300 pounds pres- 
sure, a hole 1} inches in diameter was cut 
through a piece of corundum, 1} inch thick, 
in 25 minutes. 

A_hole 1 inch long and 4 inch wide was cut 


cient nicety, so as to allow the thin parts of|through a hard stcel file | inch thick, in 10 


minutes, with a jet of 100 pounds steam. 

A stream of small lead shot, driven by 50 
pounds steam, wore a small hole in a piece of 
hard quartz; the shot were found to be only 
very slightly flattened by the blow, showing 
their velocity to have been moderate. 

Among the curious examples of glass cut 
by this sand blast was shown a piece of or- 
dinary window glass, which, having been par- 
tially protected by a covering of wire gauze, 
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had been cut entirely through, thus producing 
a glass sieve, with openings of about ;),th of 
an inch, the intervening glass meshes being 
only ;j;th of an inch wide. This seems to 
have been produced more as a curiosity than 
for any practical purpose. Should such a 
sheet of perforated glass be required, it is 
questionable if it could be produced from a 
solid sheet by any other method. . 

A microscopic examination of the sheet 
glass depolished by this process shows a suc- 
cession of pits formed by the blows of the im- 
pinging grains of sand, and looks more uni- 
form than do surfaces ground by any rubbing 
process. 

This steam sand jet has already been intro- 
duced to clean cast iron hollow ware previous 
to tinning the interior. Heretofore the inte- 
rior surface has been turned, it having been 
found necessary to remove a thin shaving in 
a lathe to obtain a clean surface. The sur- 
face is cleaned more rapidly by the sand blast, 
and even more perfectly, because it penetrates 
into any holes or depressions which the turn- 
ing tool could not reach. It is also probable 
that the sand striking the particles of plum- 
bago, which separate the particles of metallic 
iron in ordinary gray cast iron, will remove 
them, and thus expose a continuous metallic 
surface to take the tin. 

In this relation I might note, that about 
twenty-five years ago,some experiments were 


For “ The Friend.” 
The Journal of William Evans, 
(Continued from page 275.) 

The active service of William Evans in the 
church; was in times of great trial and suffer- 
ing because of the departure of many from 
the ancient faith of the gospel, now on one 
hand and now on another. The half-truths 
which each dissenting party adopted, regard- 
ing them as the whole truth, made them accuse 
the faithful ministers of the word of unsound- 
ness in enforcing the portions which were de- 
nied or undervalued. And thus it happened 
that the very men who were first charged 
with unduly valuing the redemption by Christ 
and the scriptures of Truth, were afterwards 
arraigned, whilst still maintaining in its purity 
our ancient faith, as having lapsed into the 
first heresy. It is because of the steady light 
which it casts on this subject, that the journal 
of William Evans will owe its chief value to 
future generations, as defining the true posi- 
tion of our Society in these relations. From 


of death is taken away, because we know tha 
in the presence of the Lord there is life, an 
as we are kept near Him, nothing can hur 
us. Now my dear children let me earnestl, 
entreat you, to mind the reproofs which yo 
feel for doing wrong; this is the Spirit ¢ 
Truth I have been speaking of, and as yo 
carefully attend to it, it will lead into all trut 
—you will fear to offend by a repetition ¢ 
those things, for which you have been r 
proved. It penetrates through every covet 
ing, and no dissimulation can possibly escap 
its all-searching power. Whenever throug’ 
unwatchfulness you have given way to tem 

tation, and by the merciful calls of this hol 
teacher you become sensible of it, retire alon« 
and endeavor to get your minds drawn fror 
every outward thing, to a reverential waitin 
upon your Holy Creator for a renewal of bi 
light and grace upon you, that you may b 
strengthened to resist the enemy of all goo 
in his future attempts; and be sure to avoi 
those things that have thus beguiled you, an: 


first to last his ministry was the preaching of| brought distress upon the tender mind ; for ii 
the life, death, resurrection and Divinity of|this watchful state your minds will often b 


Jesus Christ, of Nazareth, the atonement 
made by Him for the sins of mankind, and 
his spiritual appearance in the heart, convict- 
ing us of sin, and bringing us to repentance 
and to faith in Him as our Mediator and In- 
tercessor with the Father, and as the Author 
and Finisher of our Faith. Nowhere can be 


made in Cincinnati, at the establishment of|found faller evidence that this is the accepted 


Miles Greenwood, by my brother, George 
Escol Sellers, with a view to making tinned 
hollow ware of ordinary gray iron. He made 
a machine for scouring the inside of the pots 
and kettles with sand and water; afterwards 
the still wet, scoured surfaces passed into the 
chloride of zinc solution, and thence into the 
molten metal, and were uniformly tinned. 
For some reason, the process was not con- 
tinued, and now it is only recorded as an 
abandoned invention, never before made pub- 
lic. The wet sand grinding could not in this 
case, have been so efficient as Tilghman’s sand 
blast. To speculate on the various uses to 
which this process may be applied, would not 
serve any good end, and would take up too 
much space. With this discovery we can 
hardly help recurring to the works of the an- 
cients, and wondering if some such process 
could have aided the workers in the stone age, 
or could have been used in carving the Egyp- 
tian hyeroglyphics. It has been noted by 
those familiar with the cutting or dressing of 
stone, that some materials, such as granite, is 
very much injured, or “stunned,” by the blows 
of the cutting tool, and after being hand 
dressed a thickness of perhaps from 4th inch 
to ith inch has to be ground away, to produce 
a solid uniform surface. By this sand cutting 
process the surface is not injured, is not 
“stunned,” and is ready for polishing at once. 

One curious fact connected with its use is, 
that when a surface to be cut in intaglio or 
otherwise is partially protected by templates 
of metal, these templates curl up under the 
blows of the sand, so that paper patterns are 
really more durable than patterns cut from 
brass. Sheet steel, cut into shape and then 
hardened, will also curl up under the blows of 
the fine particles of sand, unless protected by 
sheets of yielding material. Fine lace will 
protect glass during the depolishing process, 
and leave its designs in polished lines on a 
ground surface.—Journal of the Franklin In- 
stitute. 


and living faith of Friends, than exists in al- 
most every page of this excellent work, which 
cannot fail to become a standard of reference 
for the instruction and consolation of our 
members. 

Scattered throughout the Journal of Wil- 
liam Evans, there are numerous incidents and 
sketches concerning his personal friends— 
tried and valuable members of the Society— 
a selection from which will form a fitting close 
to this notice. 

The following extract of a letter from his 
father, written to William and his brother 
Joseph* when they were at Westtown, the 
former not being thirteen years old, shows 
the religious care exercised over his children 
by that wise elder. 


“Philadelphia, 21st of 9th mo. 1800. 


“Dear children,—Feeling desirous at all 
times you may do well, I cannot but endea- 
vor to revive in your remembrance, the neces- 
sity of attending with all diligence to the 
small, gentle intimations and reproofs of the 
Holy Spirit of Truth in your own minds. 
Keep near to its blessed instructions at all 
times, and it will preserve in every season of 
trial and difficulty, and as an inexhaustible 
fountain, sustain your little miuds when de- 
pressed with anxious thoughts or discourag- 
ing fears. This is the alone way to happiness 
here or blessedness hereafter. For in obedi- 
ence to this light in our minds, we are brought 
to love the Lord our most gracious Redeemer 
above all, and by Him are regarded as his 
children, which is treasure indeed, that raises 
the spirit above earthly pleasures, to a sense 
of the unspeakable comforts in the regions of 
immortal bliss. Here, in this state, the fear 


* Since the above was written, this brother also has 
assed away; his innocent and exemplary life having 


een prolonged to the advanced age of nearly eighty- 
two. 
“Yet why 
For ripe fruit seasonably gathered, 


Should frail survivors heave a sigh?” 


tendered, and at times sincere petitions wil 
ascend for preservation and support in thi 
world of vanity and trouble.” pp. 10, 11. 
The love and reverence of the child mature 
into close friendship in manhood, and th 
father and the son stood beside each othe 
the life-long defenders of our ancient faith 
through the stormy period in which their lo 
was cast. The father died in a good old age 
surrounded by his children, and full of seren 
and quiet faith in the mercies of his Redeeme 
“During the first three days of his confine 
ment,” says his son, “his mind appeared t 
be under exercise, and though as was usua 
with him, he said little of his own exercises 
I believe he was introduced into a very hum 
bling view of himself and made deeply sensi 
ble of the frailties which pertain to man; an 
that it is only through Divine mercy, afte 
we have done the will of God, that we ar 
accepted at last. He became settled in a hol} 
confidence ; being gathered and centred to th 
sure foundation, Christ Jesus, the hope of th 
saints’ glory. He endured with patience th 
infirmities produced by advanced age an 
disease ; alluded with much serenity to hi 
approaching close; and the peacefulness anc 
heavenly settlement which were felt, gav 
evidence that his eye was firmly fixed on ths 
eternal recompense laid up in store for thos 
who follow the Lamb of God, whithersoeve: 
He leadeth. He retained the use of his facul 
ties to the last, and expired without any 
struggle or the change of a feature. To hi 
children it was a solemn and affecting event 
and to the Society in which he has long stooc 
as a faithful watchman, his removal will b 
felt as a blank that cannot soon be filled. H 
was favored with a clear, sound and discern 
ing mind; and soon detecting the specious 
appearances of the enemy, he raised his voic 
with unwavering firmness against them ; an¢ 
though he often incurred the censure of thi 
superficial professor, and of those who sough: 
the honor of men, yet he kept his grouns 
and very generally proved that his judgmen: 
was correct. He was faithful in waiting for 
the arising of the power of Truth in our re 
ligious assemblies, both for worship and dis 
cipline. It was his delight and life to feel it 
both in himself and in the services of others. 
and when he was sensible of ft, it was his au 
thority for his own movements and satisfiec 
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m respecting others, however simple and 
alearned they might be.” p. 211. 

The childhood and youth of William Evans, 
ssed under the guidance of his excellent 
rents, brought him acquainted with nearly 
I the most eminent Friends of the day, and he 
pus describes his early recollections of some, 
nown to most now living, only by tradition. 
“During my apprenticeship there was a 

ge body of substantial ministers and elders 
slonging to our Yearly Meeting; and-as I 
jade progress, though slowly and ofien in a 
alting way, in religious experience, my con- 
rn strengthened to attend meetings for dis- 
pline as well as for worship. Those large 
inual assemblies where there was such a 
meentration of gifts, talents and religious 
eight, were very interesting, especially when 
concern for the welfare and encouragement 
“the young members took hold of them. 
eorge Dillwyn who reminded me of the be- 
ved disciple that leaned on Jesus’ bosom, 
crely forgot those who were in difficulty and 
»eded help, and he was at times very instruc- 
ve in his application of doctrine to the dif- 
rent states and growths, and very cheering 
' the youthful disciple. The gravity with 
hich they sat in those assemblies and the 
lemnity with which many of them delivered 
ieir sentiments were impressive on young 
‘inds, and tended to inspire a love for the 
iligion which produced such men, and such 
mits, and for the beauty and the dignity of 
ie church and its concerns. Eli Yarnall was 
markable for the inwardness of his spirit, 
is great caution in speaking, and the peculiar 
‘ightness of his countenance, reminding me 
f Stephen, of whom itis said that all who be- 
eld him ‘saw his face as it had been the face 
"an angel.’ 


iinority Ann Alexander paid a religious visit 
0 this country, whose gospel labors were evi- 
ently from a living spring. At one of these 
aeetings she foretold in a very impressive 
aanner the reduction of the ministers, and 
ne scarcity of spiritual food instrumentally 
ommunicated. I concluded then to treasure 
ip the prediction for the purpose of ascertain- 
ag what dependence could be placed on it, 
md it has since been fully and strikingly re- 
lized. A number in that station were in a 
ew years removed by death, others have 
allen away, several joined with the separa- 
ion which took place in 1827, and very few 
n our Quarterly Meeting have since been 
aised up. 

“ William Savery, a minister much beloved, 
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Increased Longevity. 

G. M. Beard, M.D., in the College Courant, 
has collected statistics relating to longevity 
in different countries at different periods. His 
most important deductions given below are 
especially interesting. 

Figures show that all classes live fifty per 
cent. longer under the modern civilization of 
England and the United States than the most 
favored brain-working classes lived under the 
Roman civilization. In all nations the higher 
classes live longer than the humble. 

Increase of longevity is shown by compari- 
son not only of ancient and modern times, but 
also the earlier with the later stages of our 
modern civilization. Thus in Geneva, where 
vital statistics have been carefully kept for 
nearly four centuries, the expectation of life 


In the 16th century was 21.21 years. 


oe Lith " e2OT, fh 
o18th! at KHS3.62) 1 
from 1814 to 18383“ 40.68 “ 


This comparison shows an increase of al- 
most one hundred per cent. in three centuries. 

In England and Wales mortality has di- 
minished {wo-fifths in a single century—from 
1720 to 1820. 

Comparing cities alone we find even greater 
increase. The rate of mortality in Dublin at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century was 
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1-5, fevers 1-4, and consumption a little more 
than 1-2 as fatal now as in the seventeenth 
century. Nervous diseases have lately in- 
creased in severity and variety, but they are 
much less fatal than fevers and epidemics. 
Mortality of infants, which was once fearful, 
has diminished an enormous per cent. Mean- 
while hygiene and medical science, in all its 
branches, has rapidly advanced, and every 
week witnesses greater success in our methods 
of preventing and treating disease. 


————_+ e—_——_ 
For “The Friend.” 


After referring to the many snares and 
temptations with which the youth are sur- 
rounded, and the hurtful tendency of an in- 
dulgence in them, David Hall says: “There 
is another snare, very prevalent in these our 
sorrowful times, especially of late, viz: the 
contracting of marriages with persons of dif- 
ferent persuasion in point of religion, whereby 
many have laid a foundation for lasting re- 
pentance; divine providence signally mani- 
festing His displeasure against such unhappy 
and disagreeable matches. For in their very 
nature and tendency, they bring trouble into 
society; sorrow upon good parents; anguish 
upon the party immediately concerned ; much 
confusion, manifold perplexities and incon- 
veniences into families; and lastly, an almost 
irreparable loss to their offspring, in relation 


1 in 22 of the population. In the middle of} ¢o their religious education. Therefore, dearly 


the nineteenth century, 1 in 38 of the popula- 


tion. 
The rate of mortality in Boston 


In 1776 was 1 in 28 of the population. 
Tn 196400 Prod a 


The rate of mortality in Boston from 


1728 to 1752 was 1 in 21.65 of the population. 
1846 “ 1865 “ 1 “ 42.08 “ y 


“Our Quarterly Meeting was held at the] A decrease of about fifty per cent. in one cen- 
orth house, in Key’s alley. A large number|tury; similar decrease has been observed in 
? ministers belonged to it; and during my| Paris and London. 


Statistics would seem to show that brain- 
work is per se favorable to health and lon- 
gevity. This is, however, by no means the 
only cause of this increase of longevity. We 
should take into consideration various other 
causes that are associated with and flow from 
increased mental activity of nations. Among 
these may be mentioned: 

1. Increased Comforts.— Civilization gives 
us better food and drink, better homes and 
clothing, better surroundings every way than 
barbarism. Fruits and grains have improved 
in quality, and animals used as food have in- 
creased in size—and withal there has been 
great progress in the art of cookery. 

2. Diminished hours of labor, with better re- 
ward.—Excessive muscular labor is more in- 


md very decided in his public testimony to|jurious than excessive mental labor, especially 


he divinity and various offices of our Lord 
sesus Christ, died during my apprenticeship. 
attended the Market Street Meeting on the 
wvening of the 25th of the 12th mo., when he 
reached, appearing to be in a declining state 
f health, and which I believe was the last 
ime he appeared in the ministry in a public 
neeting. What made the opportunity more 
mpressive was his pallid countenance and 
he text with which he rose, ‘Abraham saw 
ay day and was glad,’ and which he uttered 


when it is ill paid and pursued under depress- 
ing circumstances. Machines have benefitted 
hard labor some. 

3. Improved Morals.—Intemperance and 
licentiousness, the two great foes of the human 
race, have both diminished with the advance 
of civilization. In the middle ages, and even 
half a century since, licentiousness was not 
a disgrace even in the highest circles of Eng- 
land. 

4. Advance of Sanitary and Medical Science. 


vith a heavenly spirit and solemn tone ofj/—The types of disease have changed, and 
voice. This was the subject which of all|some forms have passed away. The plague 
thers lay near his heart—and he was an in-| which in the seventeenth century destroyed 
lefatigable advocate for the truths and im-|thousands every year, and the “black death,” 


»ortance of Christianity. 
(To be continued.) 


which destroyed 25,000 in 1348 and 1349, are 
now unknown. Small-pox is but 1-10, measles 


beloved, duly observe our dear Lord’s excel- 
lent precept, ‘Watch and pray that ye enter 
not into temptation.’ And that of the wise 
man, ‘If sinners entice thee, consent thou 
not,’ for as saith the apostle, ‘evil communi- 
cations corrupt good manners.’ Moreover, ye 
fathers, be good way-marks to the young 
people; and ye, beloved young people, be 
good patterns to the children ; and ye, tender 
children, who have in some degree happily 
known the Father, be ye good examples in 
word and action to those dear little babes and 
lambs in the flock, who as yet have known 
little or nothing of the touches of the love of 
the Father in their hearts; that so each su- 
perior and more experienced rank may say 
to the inferior, ‘follow ye us as we follow 
Christ.’ ” 


An Arctie Aurora. 


Among the few pleasures which reward the 
traveller for the hardships and dangers of life 
in the far north, there are none which are 
brighter or longer remembered than the mag- 
nificent auroral displays which occasionally 
illumine the darkness of the long polar night, 
and light up with a celestial glory the whole 
blue vault of heaven. No other natural phe- 
nomenon isso grand, so mysterious, so terrible 
in its unearthly splendor as this. On the 26th 
of February, [1866], while we were yet all 
living at Anadyrsk, there occurred one of the 
grandest displays of the Arctic Aurora which 
had been observed there for more than fifty 
years, and which exhibited such unusual and 
extraordinary brilliancy that even the natives 
were astonished. It was a cold, dark, but 
clear winter’s night, and the sky in the earlier 
part of the evening showed no signs of the 
magnificent illumination which was already 
being prepared. A few streamers wavered 
now and then in the North, and a faint radi- 
ance like that of the rising moon, shone above 
the dark belt of shrubbery which bordered 
the river ; but this was a common occurrence, 
and it excited no notice or remark. Late in 
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the evening * * * as we emerged into the open | back and forth along the whole extent of both 


air, there burst suddenly upon our startled 
eyes the grandest exhibition of vivid dazzling 
light and color of which the mind can con- 
ceive. The whole universe seemed to be on 
fire. A broad arch of brilliant prismatic 
colors spanned the heavens from east to west 
like a gigantic rainbow, with a long fringe of 
crimson and yellow streamers stretching up 
from its convex edge to the very zenith. At 
short intervals of one or two seconds, wide, 
luminous bands, parallel with the arch, rose 
suddenly out of the northern horizon and 
swept with a swift, steady majesty across the 
whole heavens, like long breakers of phos- 
phorescent light rolling in from some limitless 
ocean of space. 

Every portion of the vast arch was momen- 
tarily wavering, trembling, and changing 
color, and the brilliant streamers which 
fringed its edge swept back and forth in great 
curves, like the fiery sword of the angel at 
the gate of Eden. In a moment the vast au- 
roral rainbow, with allits wavering streamers, 
began to move slowly up toward the zenith, 
and a second arch of equal brilliancy formed 
directly uuder it, shooting up another long 
serried line of slender colored lances toward 


arches, passing each other from side to side 
with such bewildering rapidity, that the eye 
was lost in the attempt, to follow them. The 
whole concave of heaven seemed transformed 
into one great revolving kaleidoscope of shat- 
tered rainbows. Never had I even dreamed 
of such an aurora as this, and I am not asham- 
ed to confess that its magnificence at that 
moment overawed and frightened me. The 
whole sky, from zenith to horizon, was “ one 
molten mantling sea of color and fire, crimson 
and purple, and scarlet and green, for which 
there are no words in language, and no ideas 
in the mind—things which can only be con- 
ceived while they are visible.” The “signs 


to-day, merely because we forget that wh 
to-morrow comes, then will be now. Thus | 
passes, with many, in resolutions for the futu 
which the present never fulfils. 
It is not thus with those, who “by pati 
continuance in well doing, seek for glor 
honor, and immortality ;” day by day, minu 
by minute, they execute the appointed ta 
to which the requisite measure of time a 


strength is proportioned: and thus, havi 


worked while it was called day, they at len 
rest from their labors, and their “ works fi 
low them.” 
Let us then, “ whatever our hands find 
do, do it with all our might, recollecting thi 
now is the proper and the accepted time.” 


and portents” in the heavens were grand|Jane Taylor. 


enough to herald the destruction of a world; 


flashes of rich quivering color, covering half 


the sky for an instant, and then vanishing 
like summer lightning ; brilliant green stream- 
ers shooting swiftly but silently up across the 
zenith ; thousands of variegated bars sweep- 
ing past each other in two magnificent arches, 
and great luminous waves rolling on from the 
inter-planetary spaces, and breaking in long 
lines of radiant glory upon the shallow at- 
mosphere of a darkened world. With the 


the North star. * * Every instant the display |separation of the two arches into component 
increased in unearthly grandeur. The lumin-|bars it reached its utmost magnificence, and 
ous bands revolved swiftly, like the spokes of|from that time its supernatural beauty slowly 


a great wheel of light across the heavens; the 
streamers hurried back and forth with swift, 
tremulous motion from the end of the arches 
to the centre, and now and then a great wave 
of crimson would surge up from the north 
and fairly deluge the whole sky with color, 
tinging the white snowy earth far and wide 


but steadily faded. ‘The first arch broke up, 
and soon after it the second; the flashes of 
color appeared less and less frequently ; the 
luminous bands ceased to revolve across the 
zenith; and in an hour nothing remained on 
the dark, starry heavens to remind us of the 
aurora, except a few faint Magellan clouds of 


with its rosy reflection. But as the words of|luminous vapor. 


the prophecy, “And the heavens shall be 
turned into blood” formed themselves upon 
my lips, the crimson suddenly vanished, and 
a lighting flash of vivid orange startled us 
with its wide, all-pervading glare, which ex- 
tended even to the southern horizon, as if the 
whole volume of the atmosphere had suddenly 
taken fire. I even held my breath for a mo- 
ment, as I listened for the tremendous crash 
of thunder which it seemed to me must follow 
this sudden burst of vivid light; but in heaven 
or earth there was not a sound to break the 
calm silence of night, save the hastily-mutter- 
ed prayers of the frightened native at my side, 
as he crossed himself and kneeled. * * * The 
rapid alternations of crimson, blue, green, and 
yellow in the sky were reflected so vividly 
from the white surface of the snow, that the 
whole world seemed now steeped in blood, 
and now quivering in an atmosphere of pale, 
ghastly green, through which shone the un- 
speakable glories of the mighty crimson and 
yellow arches. But the end was not yet. As 
we watched with upturned faces the swift ebb 
and flow of these great celestial tides of colored 
light, the last seal of the glorious revelation 
was suddenly broken, and both arches were 
simultaneously shivered into a thousand par- 
allel perpendicular bars, every one of which 
displayed in regular order, from top to bot- 
tom, the seven primary colors of the solar 
spectrum. From horizon to horizon there now 
stretched two vast curving bridges of colored 
bars, across which we almost expected to seo, 
passing and repassing, the bright inhabitants 
of another world. Amid cries of astonishment 
and exclamations of “God have mercy” from 
the startled natives, these innumerable bars 
began to move, with a swift, dancing motion, 


A Moment at a time.—It is said by a cele- 
brated modern writer, “take care of the 
minutes, and the hours will take care of them- 
selves.” This is an admirable hint ; and might 
be very seasonably recollected when we begin 
to be “ weary in well doing” from the thought 
of having a great deal todo. The present is 
all we have to manage: the past is irrecover- 
able; the future is uncertain; nor is it fair to 
burden one moment with the weight of the 
next. Sufficient unto the moment is the trou- 
ble thereof. If we had to walk a hundred 
miles, we still need set but one step at a time, 
and this process continued, would infallibly 
bring us to our journey’send. Fatigue gener- 
ally begins and is always increased by calcu- 
lating in a minute the exertions of hours. 

Thus, in looking forward to future life, let 
us recollect that we have not to sustain all its 
toil, to endure all its sufferings, or encounter 
all its crosses at once. One moment comes 
laden with its own little burden, then flies, 
and is succeeded by another no heavier than 
the last; if one could be sustained, so can an- 
other, and another. 

Even in looking forward to a single day, 
the spirit may sometimes faint from an anti- 
cipation of all the duties, the labors, the trials 


to temper and patience that may be expected.| labors, in translating, of the martyrs Tyndal 
Now this is unjustly laying the burden of|or Tindal, and Rogers. “All the editions; 
many thousand moments upon one. Let any|says an excellent authority, “of the Roge 
one resolve to do right now, leaving then to| Tyndale are nial 


do as it can, and if he were to live to the age 
of Methuselah, he would never err. But the 


common error is, to resolve to act right to-|description is taken’ partly from 


morrow or next time, but now, just this once, 
we must go on the same as ever. 
It seems easier to do right to-morrow than 


a ed ’ 
Select 


“Fear ye not, stand still, and see the salvation of 
Lord.” 


Should darkness o’er thy path be cast, 
And day be sunless as the night, 
That word unfailing still thou hast, . 

At even time it shall be light. 


What though it seems so late deferred, 
The vision will not always stay, 
Nor will the prayer be still unheard 
» Of him who still goes on to pray. 


Art thou oppressed by arm of power, ; 

Loaded with insult and with wrong? j 

Remember, in that trying hour, | 
To whom the vengeance does belong. 

i 


“ Requital,” says the Lord, “is mine ; 
I will avenge, and I repay ;” \ 
Then to his hand thy cause resign, | 
Whose time is best as well as way. 


What though ungodly men are found 
In troops against thee to combine; i 

If in His cause thy heart be sound t 
The battle is the Lord’s, not thine, 


Does envy seek, with slanderous tongue, } 
To wound thy peace, thy name to blot? 
Think not because He bears it long, | 
That God his servant has forgot. 


Through Him who makes events to speak, 
And works by undiscovered ways, a 
Thy truth shall yet as morning break, i 
Thy judgment as the noontide blaze. 


What foe shall much disturb his peace 
Whose soul in patience is possessed ? ¥ 
When will that hope and comfort cease \ 
Which comes by quietness and rest ? | 

4 


Thus where command is given to wait, 
A promise eyer seals the word, 

And they who stand shall, soon or late, 
See the salvation of the Lord. 


Old Books and Old Worthies revived.” 
A late article having contained some ac 
count of an ancient Bible, and of a mart 
supposed to have belonged to the same fami 
as Richard Smith of Bramham, it has beer 
thought some additional particulars on th 
heads might be interesting to the readers 
“The Friend.” The book is what is call 
by Dr. Krauth and ee generall 
the “ Rogers-Tyndale” or Tyndale-Roger 
Bible, from its being the fruit of the combine 


rare.” Ours is the editi 
of Raynalde and Hyll, a reprint in 1549, o 
the original of 1537. The following gene 
ownd 
Bibliographical Manual, and partly from 
book itself. 

It is printed throughout in the Gothic 
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: letter type, and though Lowndes finds 

with the type and printing, to me it|finished in 1529, at. the house of Dame Mar- 
8, in the language of a friend, “clear and|garet Van Emmerson in Hamburg. ‘Tindal 
it throughout; well printed.” The title,|then returned to Antwerp for the better con- 
ed in red and black ink, reads :— jvenience of disseminating his translations, 


‘he Byble, whych is all the Holy Serip-|and his books haying been condemned by the 
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translation of the Pentateuch, which they |officiated at the marriage of his Curate Simon 


Smith, with Joan Bennor. For this breach 
of Popish discipline he was long afterward 
arrested and examined before Stokesley, and 


{through weakness, as Fox says, giving way 


to fear of martyrdom, abjured his “ errors,” 


in whych are contayned the Olde and|/Roman authorities, he was in 1536 seized by|but was nevertheless condemned to perpetual 


e Testament, truelye and purely trans- 
into Englishe by Thomas Matthewe, 
(This name of Thomas Matthewe, 
2 shall presently see, was a feigned one.) 
1 now Imprinted in the yeare of oure 
e 1549.” 
isaye, 1. Hearcken to, ye heavens, and 
earth, give eare; For the Lord Speaketh. 
imprinted at London by Thomas Ray- 
2 and William Hyll, dwelling in Paule’s 
che yeard.” 
1is is surrounded by a wood cut in nine 
i; eight of them scripture scenes, and the 
a representing the king, (Henry VIIL), 
aitting the Bible to the care of priests 
iobles. Copious “prologes” to the Reader, 
8 and notes, are interspersed, and at the 
of the Bible the dates of original print 
of reprint are repeated at length. Ps. 
5, reads, “So that thou shalt not nede to 
fraied for eny bugges by nyghte, nor for 
arowe that flyeth by daye.” From this 
us text it is sometimes called the “ Bug- 
Bible. Jer. viii. latter part, is thus given 
The harvest is gone, the summer hath an 
, and we are not helped. Lam sore vexed, 
use of the hurte of my people; I am hevy 
abashed, for there is noo more Treakle at 
tad, and there is no physycian yt. can 
2 the hurte of my people.” 
‘illiam Tindal, (commonly called Tyndale, 
ihe signs his name as above), furnished) 
sranslation of the New Testament in this) 
, and he and Miles Coverdale supplied 
five books of Moses. The rest of the work 
‘anslation was chiefly that of John Rogers 
“protomartyr” of Queen Mary’s reign. 
se translators concealed their identity 
er the pseudonym of Thomas Matthewe, 
rill be seen by the following extracts from 
’s “ Monuments of the Church.” Of Tin- 
ne says that he was bred up from a child 
fagdalen College, Oxford University, and 
iired great learning in the dead languages 
skill in Scripture. Embracing reformed 
its from the writings of Erasmus, he con- 
d in disputations the most prominent 
nan priests of the day, and awoke such 
er enmity among them that his life was 
flanger from their machinations. After 
‘ing in vain from a powerful patron that 
section which was necessary to him in his 
oosed work of translating the Bible, he 
ito Holland, and thence passed intoSaxony, 
wre “he had conference with Luther and 
er learned men in those quarters” on his 
at design. He then returned to the Nether- 
is and established himself at Antwerp, 
sre he finished and printed, in 1527, his 
w Testament in English, which was soon 
eminated in his native country. He next 
aslated the five books of Moses, but on at- 
ipting to carry his work by sea to Ham- 
zh to confer with Miles or “Sir Myles” 
rerdale, then dwelling in Germany, a learn- 
nan and zealous Reformer, who had former- 
veen an Augustine friar of the monastery 
3toke-clare near Bumstead, Essex, not far 
n London, he suffered shipwreck and the|dius, Pomeranus, Melancthon,” &c., and with 
of his manuscript. Coverdale and he,|the Englishmen abiding there,” (doubtless 
reupon at once set about making a new! Rogers and Coverdale). Qn his return he 


emissaries of the German Emperor’s govern- 
ment, and suffered death by fire at Filford, 
near Antwerp, His last words were, “Lord, 
open the king of Hngland’s eyes.” 

John Rogers, like Tindal, was brought up 
in an University, that of Cambridge, He was 
“chosen by the Merchants Adventurers to be 
their Chaplain at Antwerp in Brabant, whom 
he served to their good contentation many 
years. It chanced him there to fall in com- 
pany with that worthy servant and minister 
of God, William Tindal, and with Miles Cover- 
dale, which both for the hatred they bare to 
Popish superstition and idolatry, and love to 
true religion, had forsaken their native coun- 
try. In conferring with them on the Scrip- 
tures, he came to great knowledge in the Gospel 
of God, insomuch that he cast off the heavy 
yoke of Popery, perceiving it to be impure and 
filthy idolatry, and joyned himself with them 
two in that painful and most profitable labor 
of translating the Bible into the English 
tongue, which is Intituled ‘The Translation 
of Thomas Matthew.’” 

The combined translation, under the pseu- 
donym of Matthew, was printed as we have 
seen in 1537, and reprinted by Raynalde and 
Hyll, in Rogers’ lifetime, in 1549. 

Rogers having “ cast off the yoke” of Popery, 
now felt himself at liberty to disregard the 
Popish vow of celibacy, “ thinking an ill vow 
well broken.” He accordingly married, and 
soon after went to Wittenberg in Saxony, 
where he conferred with Luther.” Having 
acquired the German or “ High Dutch” lan- 
guage, he was placed “in charge of a congre- 
gation,” and continued to preach there many 
years. On the “banishment of Popery” by 
Edward the Sixth, he returned to England 
and was made “ Prebend of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral.’’ On the accession of Queen Mary, he 
was examined before the “bloody Bishop” 
Bonner, (or Boner as Fox spells the name), 
on Ist mo. 22d, 1555, condemned, and burnt 
2d mo. 4th, same year. In the interim before 
his execution, he was cruelly refused inter- 
course with his family, and hence probably 
the popular ascription to him of the touching 
“Exhortation to his children” which Fox, 
(who, writing in the contiguous period of 
Elizabeth, was in a position to know,) enrols 
among the poems of Robert Smith, his fellow- 
sufferer in the same year, 1555. Rogers was 
the first, or proto-martyr under Queen Mary. 

Intimately associated with the men who in 
England and Germany were thus busy in the 


” 


the Scriptures in the vernacular, we find 
Simon Smith the father of Robert and Richard 
Smith. He was a “ Master of Arts of Gunwell 
Hall, Cambridge University,” a priest, and 
curate of Hadham, Hertfordshire, twenty- 
eight miles from London, under the parson 
thereof, Thomas Patmore. From the exami- 


London, of this Thomas Patmore in 1530, it 
appears that he, (Patmore), “ went to Witten- 


imprisonment in the Lollard’s Tower. He 

was however released by Edward Sixth on 

his accession, and the weakness of abjuration 

being condoned, was restored to his benefice. 
(To be continued.) 


[The following article taken from “The 
Independent” has been sent for insertion in 
The Friend, and although there are a few 
expressions in it which we cannot altogether 
approve, yet it contains so much that is valu- 
able, we give it to our readers without altera- 
tion. ]}—Ebs. 


Home Influences. 

A great deal is said and done in these times 
with a view to improve the efficiency of our 
Sunday-Schools. All such efforts are praise- 
worthy and a blessing to the church at large. 
But in the manifestation of this commendable 
interest for the young, one thing seems to be 
too much ignored, and that is parental influ- 
ence in Christian homes. For one, I am not 
unmindfal of the difficulties in the way of the 
successful spiritual training of children, nor 
am I ignorant that the best efforts of pious 
parents seem sometimes in vain. So it is not 
in a spirit of fault-finding, but of love, that I 
plead with those whose relations to the young 
are the most intimate and endearing. 

Making all allowance for the natural per- 
versity of the human heart and the hindrances 
to religious culture, we do discredit to the 
blessed Gospel if we think that all is done 
that can be in bringing up children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. In the 
first place, it must be remembered that the 
child’s nature is open to moral influences, 
even before it can distinguish right from 
wrong. Words, gestures, looks, the very 
spirit of the household have due weight on 
its plastic mind, as the sunlight and dews 
affect the growth of tender vegetation. All 
the time that he seems incapable of receiving 
instruction of a spiritual character he is un- 
consciously affected by the impressions of 
realities about him, which inevitably go to 
shape his life. He drinks in the influences of 
home as the plant drinks nourishment from 
the sun and soil. Those looks, that language, 
that quality of character that is nearest and 
most predominant go with certain aim to his 
soul. And so it comes that many who do 
not intend to harm their children, who wish, 
indeed, to throw around them, after awhile, 
the safeguards of religion, are educating 
them when they are most plastic, most un- 


work of Reformation and the publication of|consciously influenced, in a manner that may 


be fatal to their virtuous developement. A 
portion of their own harshness, moroseness, 
impatience of the yoke of Christ, fretfulness 
and repinings go off, as it were, into the un- 
formed yet open nature of the child. If he 
breathes the air of domestic infelicity, of 
vulgarity, of untruthfulness, of irreligiousness 


nation before John Stokesley, then Bishop of|of any kind, he will get to some extent this 


quality of soul. So mere inattention to the 
child, in the erroneous impression that he is 


berg and conferred with Luther, Oecolampa-|receiving no injury, is often the occasion of 


serious if not incurable harm. 
But, farther still, when the understanding 
is sufficiently developed to distinguish right 
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and wrong, in many cases the good intentions|spiritual nurture of the young may be men- 
of parents are frustrated by their display of|tioned. There are many worthy Christian 


a disposition and temper contrary to the 
simplicity of the Gospel. The first concep- 
tions of goodness that children have are 
those of character. They cannot reason on 
abstract truth, cannot separate qualities from 
objects with which they are associated, can- 
not perceive the force of dogmatic teaching, 
without the illustration of personal traits. 
The meaning of redemption, the nature of 
God, the elements of Heaven are vague and 
obscure to them, unless connected, in some 
way, with what is apparent to the senses. 
So, besides oral instruction, what is essential 
to promoting their moral culture and for 
inspiring their youthful interest in divine 
things is the sight and presence of goodness 


people, whose apprehension of the largeness 
and scope of the Gospel is small and partial. 
To them religion consists chiefly in a round 
of tedious devotional exercises; in hard, 


i 


of the Yearly Meeting required it ; that if 
due to the meetings granting and to th 
dividuals holding such credentials, to I 
them read ; and that the failure of the sup 
meeting to comply with the letter of the 
cipline was a bad example to its subordij 


dogmatic views; and in an austere way of|branches and their individual members. — 


regarding human life. Salvation to them is 
wholly in another state of being. Christi- 
anity, as they represent it, is a thing of bur- 
dens and mortifications. It throws no glory 
into life ; lifts nothing up into fadeless beauty 
and immortal joy; offers little that is attrac- 
tive and inspiring to the heart. 

In such an atmosphere God seems not 
Father, but a being awfully regal, arbitrary, 
and terrible. His service is associated with 
something dreary, depressing and grievous. 


—holiness, which, after all, is the chief feature| Now let the child grow up with the feeling 
set forth for attainment in the glorious Gospel.|that its innocent enjoyment in what is pleas- 
They get, at first, their only correct idea of|ant is offensive to the Most High; that God 


Heaven by an experience of that spirit of love 
in the household, which wraps them in its 
tender care. They begin to understand the 
character of the Heavenly Father by the 
providence, the kindness, the generosity, the 
steadfast witness of the earthly one. Uncon- 
sciously almost they reason on the deep things 
of the Christian life. 

You, perchance, they know to be a member, 
and hence a representative of that church 
which you teach them Christ established, and 
into which you were baptized. Now, if you 
in the family, are habitually morose, fretful, 


is not very gracious to the little ones; that 
a long period must elapse, during which the 
flesh must have mastery over the spirit, 
before the Saviour will be gracious; and that 
his discipleship closes the door. upon all that 
is interesting on earth—and it need be no 
matter of wonder if he blindly fight against 
God, and run to ways of disobedience. 

The children have a right to all the bless- 
ings of redemption. The Holy Spirit is given 
to them; and they, in their childlike way, 
can be as acceptable in the divine sight as 
those of maturer years. Let them be taught 


luxurious; if they hear you day after day|to feel, with their unfolding capacities, that 


speak evil of your neighbour, grumble at 


the good earthly father dimly shows the per- 


your fortune, and expatiate on coveted place|fect goodness of the Heavenly Father; that 


and riches ; if they see that you are grudging 
toward the successful, untouched by the 
pathetic sorrows of the wretched, neglectful 
of prayer and the word of God, seeking most 
of all to get an advantage, and prizing what 
is vain and ephemeral as of great price, what 
must be their conception of that religion 
which is pressed upon them by teachers and 
ministers and which they suppose you illus- 
trate ?? What confidence will they place in the 
Christian profession ? What notions will they 
attach to the names of graces which they 
have a right to expect you to evince, from 
your connection with the Church of Christ? 
If religion does not make the household 
brighter; if it does not restrain the violent 
temper ; if it does not express patience, sym- 
pathy, purity, charity; if, in a word, it does 
not impart something winning and attractive 
to character, will it be greatly commended in 
their esteem? And what can avail the most 
accurate exposition of Scripture, or the most 
earnest exhortations to duty? Whatever 
the verbal lesson may be, the child is receiv- 
ing its practical illustrations from you. The 
abstract principle it may not be old enough 


sweeter and more precious than the mother’s 
love is the love of Jesus, who died for them; 
that all within them which is affectionate and 
truthful and appreciative of what is pure and 
Holy, is of the Blessed Spirit, and that they 
are helped and guided aright as in the strength 
a _their loving Lord they strive to be like 
im. 
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FOURTH MONTH 29, 1871. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 

This Yearly Meeting of Friends met in the 
usual place on Second-day, the 17th inst.; the 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders having had 
its first sitting on the 15th inst. The meeting 
was as large as at any time for many years 
past, there being a large number of young peo- 
ple in attendance. An impressive solemnity 
covered the assembly soon after it had con 
vened, under which, after sitting some time, 
the Clerk opened the meeting. 

Of the representatives from the eight Quar- 


to understand; but the illustration is clear|terly Meetings, six were absent; prevented 
and convincing in the demonstration of a life.|attending the meeting by sickness of them- 
It comes too with all the force of a parents|selves or in their families. 


or instructor’s age, experience, authority. 


The Clerk having pfoposed reading the 


It is the most impressive of lessons. And,|Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings—the 
O, how many, it is to be feared, teach one| business usually attended to in that sitting— 
thing with their lips and another in the fear-|a member asked that the certificates of Isaac 
ful impressiveness of their lives—neutralizing| Robson, from England, be first read, and 
the most benign precepts and misinterpreting |several expressing a similar desire to hear 


the blessed Gospel by their severity or sensu- 
ality, till the child, perchance, ceases to listen 
to instruction, and, confused and discouraged, 
imagines there is no profit in the Divine ser- 
vice, or that it is all a sham. 

But another cause of detriment to the 


them, and others objecting, the propriety of 
reading such documents in the Yearly Meet- 
ing, under present circumstances, was calmly 
and freely discussed throughout the whole 
morning sitting. The ground taken by those 
in favor of the reading was, that the discipline 


the other hand it was alleged that the Ye 
Meeting had practically suspended the cl 
of the discipline that requires the readin 
such documents, by not reading them for 
last ten years; that if the credentials of 
Friend present were read, the practice of & 
ing all such papers must follow, and tl 
were those sometimes coming among us, 9 
could not properly be so far recognizec 
ministers in unity with Friends; and tha 
the present State of the Society it was 8% 
to keep to the course pursued for the last 
years. Those differing in sentiment expres 
themselves generally with moderation, 
seemed more desirous to preserve unity am 
the members than to insist on carrying 
their own views. Two or three indulge 
remarks disparaging to the standing of 
Yearly Meeting. It is easy to see and to” 
that this state of things could not exist 
healthy condition of the Society, and the 
causes great distress to the members. 
must not be forgotten or ignored, that tk 
difficulties have their origin in causes) 
which Philadelphia Yearly Meeting is not 
countable, but which it clearly detected 
pointed out years ago; earnestly entreat 
London Yearly Meeting, whence they ¢ 
nated, to arrest their operation while it c¢ 
be readily done, and predicting that just s 
evils as are now patent throughout the™ 
ciety, would ensue, were they allowed to wi 
out their legitimate effects. Philadelphia Y« 
ly Meeting is suffering from the causes wh 
she has striven earnestly but vainly to h 
corrected, and the attempts to fasten blé 
on her because of the troubles produced 
those causes, is futile and ungenerous. — 
some other Yearly Meetings their effects 
seen in departures from the doctrines and’ 
timonies of Friends. The certificates w 
not read, and the meeting adjourned after 
reading of a minute directing the Repreé 
tatives to convene at the rise of the meeti 
and to agree on Friends to serve the meet 
as clerk and assistant clerk for the enst 
ear. i 
a On the opening of the meeting in the af 
noon, report was made from the Represet 
tives proposing Joseph Scattergood for Cle 
and Clarkson Sheppard for assistant; 
Friend reporting saying, he had rarely if ¢ 
known a more general expression of un 
among the representatives with such a no 
nation. An appellant from the judgmen 
a Monthly Meeting, confirmed by a Quarte 
Meeting, disowning him for having submit 
to the rite of water baptism, and partak 
of bread and wine as the Lord’s supper, 5 
invited into the meeting, and a commit 
appointed to hear and decide the case. _ 
The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferi 
for the past year were read, their proceedii 
approved, and they encouraged to continus 
seek for divine wisdom and strength to ena 
them rightly to perform their various dut 
especially in the support and spread of | 
doctrines and testimonies of the gospel as bh 
by Friends. The report of the Book Cc 
mittee, contained in these minutes, was e 
cially interesting, showing an increasing 
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professors, and that a larger number 
heretofore had been sold at the Book 
or gratuitously distributed. The report 
sd considerable expression of interest in 
rork, and the desire that Friends might 
alive to its importance, and embrace 
le opportunities thus to disseminate the 
‘nes and testimonies of the gospel as ever 
by the Society. Mention was made of 
ublication of a cheap edition of “Bar- 
Apology,” and of “ True Christian Bap- 
and Communion,” by I. Phipps. 
sxommittee was appointed to settle the 
urer’s account for the past year, and 
se the sum to be raised for the use of 
eeting during the present. After which 
ly Memorial respecting our late valued 
d David Cope, a minister, was read. 
Third-day the whole of the morning 
x and great part of that in the afternoon 
occupied with the consideration of the 
of the subordinate meetings and mem- 
as exhibited in the answers to the 
9s. During this engagement much 
mity covered the assembly, and many 
ds spoke weightily and pertinently to 
of the important subjects presented for 
leration. There was evident a lively 
dus concern for the right ordering of the 
3 of the church, and for the preservation 
2 members in a life and conversation 
‘tent with the profession they make 
» the world. 
er this was finished, a proposition from 
embers of Rahway and Plainfield Meet- 
o be joined to Westbury Quarterly Meet- 
branch of New York Yearly Meeting, 
rded by Burlington Quarterly Meeting, 
aid before the meeting, and after some 


THE FRIEND. 


From the reports on School Education it 
appeared there are 1067 children of suitable 
age to go to school within the limits of the 
Yearly Meeting. Of these 747 have been 
attending schools taught by members of our 
religious Society, and generally under the 
oversight of committees of Friends. Of the 
293 who are receiving education from others 
than members, 204 are at the Public District 
Schools. Twenty-one, from various causes, 
have not been at school during the past year, 
and of six no report is made. A strong 
desire was manifested that, as much as pos- 
sible, Friends should place their children in 
schools under the care of teachers in mem- 
bership with us, and see that their principles 
and morals are properly guarded. The sub- 
ordinate meetings were directed to make the 
usual inquiry and forward reports of the 
number of children suitable to go to school, 
and how they are disposed of in this respect. 

In the afternoon an highly interesting 
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for the approved writings of Friends,|do them no good, and may result in great loss 
ily among our own members, but among|and degradation. 


educate the children in a manner consistent 
with the profession we make. 

This report and that of the Indian Com- 
mittee were directed to be published with the 
extracts. 

Meetings for Divine worship were held on 
Fifth-day morning. In the afternoon sitting 
the feport of the committee on the treasurer’s 
account was read and approved. Some un- 
settlement having been produced in the after- 
noon sittings by several Friends leaving the 
meeting towards its close, in order to return 
to their homes by the public conveyances, 
the propriety of changing the times of meet- 
ing and adjourning had been repeatedly 
spoken of, and it was now concluded to refer 
the subject to the consideration of a joint 
committee of men and women Friends, to 
report their judgment thereon next year. 

After a season of solemn silence the meet- 
ing concluded; to meet again at the usual 
time and place next year. 

Although the Yearly Meeting was not a 
time of abounding, and the way did not open 


report from the committee having charge of|for entering on any new measures for the 


the civilization and improvement of the tribe 
of Indians, which has long been under the 
care of this Yearly Meeting, was read, show- 
ing the continued efforts of the committee to 
assist the objects of their concern in various 
ways. The Boarding School at Tunessassa 
has been kept in active operation, from 
twenty to twenty-three children having 
received education therein during the past 
year. Improvements have been made in the 
buildings on the farm, adding to the comfort 
and convenience of those occupying them. 
An effort has been made by the committee to 
secure to the descendants of Corn Planter a 
tract of land, formerly belonging to him, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, by inducing them to 


ssion, was referred to a committee com-|petition the Legislature to pass an Act divid- 


of three out of each Quarterly Meeting, 
more deliberately examined and con- 
1d; the committee to report when pre- 


ing it among them, and providing that it shall 
not be aliened or devised to others than the 
descendants of that celebrated Chief, or some 
other of the members of the Seneca nation. 


eport from the committee on the appeal|There are now more than twenty schools on 
read, confirming the decision of the|the Reservations, nine of which were con- 
erly and Monthly Meetings, and signed|ducted by Indians during the past year, and 
the committee, but one, who had been, 1026 children were taught in the schools, the 


nted from attending. 


daily average in attendance being 551. Most 


the morning sitting of Fourth-day, the|of these schools receive aid from the State of 
the reports sent up by the respective|New York. There was much interest mani- 
erly Meetings relative to the use of|fested in this benevolent concern, and the 
uous liquors as a drink, were first read;|committee was encouraged to persevere in 
ng that the members of four Quarterly |their labors to assist and advise these poor 
ngs and those of eight Monthly Meet-|natives, and to endeavour to bring them 
n the other Quarterly Meetings, were|under the influence of Christian civilization. 
ly clear of partaking of this dangerous|The annual report of the committee having 
age. In thirteen Monthly Meetings|the oversight of the Boarding School at 
were forty-six individuals who, during| Westtown represented that institution to be 
ast year had used spirituous liquor as a|in a favorable condition. The average num- 
; two of them frequently, the others|ber of pupils during the two sessions in the 
occasionally, and two had given it to|past year had been two hundred, and although 
s. The subject took strong hold of the|the average cost of each pupil was nearly 
ng, and much was said to incite Friends | twenty dollars more than the annual charge for 
gent and affectionate labor with those | board and tuition, the balance in favor of the 
1ave not yet complied with the earnest /Institution was $3,132.74. The dairy barn 
rn of the Yearly Meeting, that not one|has been completed by the erection of ample 
members should tamper with this per-|shedding around the yard: the whole expense 
's article, or bring reproach upon our|being $6,723.16, all, but a balance of $91.72, 
sion by indulging in its use, however|having been paid by voluntary contributions. 
n. The Monthly Meetings were advised|The committee request the co-operation of 
point committees early, in order that|parents and guardians sending children to 
it Christian labor might be extended|the school, in their endeavours to maintain 
shout the year, if necessary, 
bjects of this concern to abstain alto- 


to persuade |the testimonies of the Society to plainness of 
speech, behaviour and apparel, and in carry-|make their appearance are insulted and thrown into 


edification of the subordinate meetings and 
members, or for the promotion of the cause 
of Truth, yet there were seasons when the 
blessed Head of the church condescended to 
manifest his presence in the midst, warming 
the hearts of many with gratitude for the ex- 
tension of his preserving power, and bowing 
their spirits under religious exercise for their 
own right-keeping, and for the removal of 
those things which obstruct the prevalence of 
love and unity throughout the Society. We 
believe it was felt that the Lord alone can 
work deliverance for his people, heal all 
breaches, and restore right paths to dwell in. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForEIGN.—The contest between the government es- 
tablished by the French Assembly and that of the Paris 
Communists continues without any indications of an 
early termination. In Paris, notwithstanding much 
anarchy and disorder, there seems to be enough concert 
of action to frustrate all the hostile attempts of the gov- 
ernment forces. In a report made by General Cluseret 
on the 21st inst., he claims to have repulsed the Ver- 
sailles army at all points. Other accounts declare the 
fighting was murderous, and say the village of Cour- 
celles, on the right bank of the Seine, near Neuilly, is 
filled with wounded. On the 22d an armistice was con- 
cluded for the burial of the dead, and to allow the in- 
habitants of Neuilly, Clichy, and other towns under 
bombardment, to remove to places of safety. 

A Paris dispatch of the 22d says, the representatives 
of the commerce and industry of the capital are about 
to make a fresh attempt at conciliation, and will go to 
Versailles for that purpose. The army of the Assembly 
are strongly fortifying the towns of Sevres, Courbevoie, 
and Asnieres, and the Communists are erecting defen- 
sive works at Neuilly, Le Vallois, and Villers. 

The Times correspondent at Versailles says, it is re- 
ported that the Prussians will surrender the forts still 
held by them to the Versailles troops on the 238d inst. 
Paris, it is believed, will shortly be isolated, and all 
communication with the surrounding country cut off. 

A company of aeronauts is being formed in Paris. All 
citizens under fifty-five years of age are obliged to serve 
in the Communal army. 

General Ducrot has arrived at Versailles with twenty 
thousand men of the late Imperial army. 

General Dombrowski, commander of the insurgent 
forces, has disappeared. 

The municipal council of Havre has deputed three 
members to mediate between Paris and Versailles. 

Some portions of Paris have suffered severely by the 
bombardment, and the Arc de Triumphe has been de- 
stroyed by it. The roads leading from Paris are filled 
with fugitives from the unhappy city. All the places 
of public worship are closed, and nearly all of them 
have been pillaged by the populace. Such priests as 


r from a sensual gratification that can'ing out the concern of the Yearly Meeting to} prison. 
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The insurgents recently made large requisitions in 90,575 in 1869, and 87,413 in 1870. There were 17 always go on the same train as the owner, but it 


the St. Denis Faubourg, arresting priests and plunder- 
ing the churches. General von Pape sent troops to 
protect the people and recover the property. He also 
sent a message to the Commune that, if such disorders 


scattering votes. English had 47,492, and Jewell 47,450; 
' giving English, Democrat, 25 majority. — 

| The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
268. There were 48 deaths from consumption, 18 in- 


happened again, the forts in possession of the.Germans | flammation of the lungs, 14: marasmus, and 19 old age: 


would open fire. “My instructions,” he said, “are to 
be yery strict with the insurgents, and to give the goy- 
ernment all facilities.” . 

A Daily News special dispatch from Paris says the 
Commune has in its hands cash to the amount of 30,- 
000,000 francs paid by the Bank of France for unsold 
bonds of the city of Paris. 

Another attempt has been made at Marseilles to over- 
throw the government and introduce the Commune, but 
it has failed. The insurgents have been arrested, and 
a large quantity of ammunition, which they had con- 
cealed in a ruined castle, has been seized. 

The Austrian Reichstrath has, by a resolution, de- 
manded of the goyernment the introduction of the pro- 
mised bill in relation to Church and State. 

A Madrid dispatch of the 23d says, Deputy Castellar 
announces that he will introduce a motion in the Cortes 
demanding the dethronement of the King Amadeus. 


Over three thousand men are now employed in mak- 
ing the Northern Pacific Railroad, and the track is 
being laid at the rate of one mile per day. 

It is understood that the Joint High Commission 
have substantially agreed upon a settlement of all the 
disputed points, and as soon as a favorable response is 
received from the British government, the agreements 
will be reduced to treaty or convention form. 

The subscriptions to the new 5 per cent. loan of the 
United States amounted on the 22d inst. to $60,719,000. 

A Louisville dispatch of the 24th says: The crevasse 
which occurred in the levee of the Mississippi river at 
Bonnet Carro point, above New Orleans, some days ago, 
has been gradually increasing in extent until it is now 
entirely beyond control. It was last evening six hun- 
dred and fifty feet wide and eighteen feet deep. 

A New Orleans dispatch says a continuous sheet of 
water extends from here to Lake Pontchartrain, and 


He had in a previous speech spoken in strong terms of|for many miles above and below. This disaster is great 


condemnation of the House of Sayoy. 
The British Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
when introducing the annual budget in the House of 


Commons, that the revenue had been two and a half/on the 24th inst. 


millions in excess of the estimates. The cost of the 
army was half a million more than had been expected, 
but that of the civil service was nearly a million less. 
The total receipts from all sources, it is expected, will 
not exceed £69,000,000, while the total of expenditure 
may reach £72,000,000. In order to supply the ex- 
pected deficiency, he proposed to impose further duties 
on legacies and successions, a tax on matches, and to 
restore some taxes which had been removed. In a vote 
on one of the items the ministry had a majority of 157, 
An excited discussion took place in the House of Com- 
mons on the bill for the abolition of the game laws. It 
was rejected by a large majority. A resolution was in- 
troduced for the discontinuance of the telegraph and 
postal service on the first-day of the week. It was op- 
posed by Gladstone on the ground that it would deprive 
a large number of people of employment. The declara- 
tion of Paris, of 1856, against privateering, and estab- 
lishing the principle that a neutral flag covers an ene- 
my’s goods, came up for discussion. Several members 
argued in favor of the withdrawal of England from the 
agreement, and advocated the resumption of the right 
of search. Gladstone and others insisted that the dec- 
laration was binding, and its revocation was not to be 
thought of. 

Berlin dates to the 24th. The German Parliament 
has passed the loan bill. Bismarck stated in parliament 
that, although the French should pay the first instal- 
ment of the indemnity immediately, the forts north and 
east of Paris would not be evacuated until a final treaty 
of peace was concluded. The negotiations at Brussels 
made slow progress, the French trying to better the 
conditions, but Germany was inflexible. The Paris re- 
volt entailed sacrifices on Germany, but she would not 
meddle with the internal affairs of France. 

A Versailles dispatch of the 24th says, that President 
Thiers has given a reception to the deputation from the 
Masonic lodges of Paris, who asked, on behalf of the 
people of the capital, for an armistice. In reply to 
their request, Thiers said that General L’? Admirault 
had the power to grant a truce whenever it should be- 
come necessary, but the Commune could never be re- 
cognized by the government. 

London, 4th mo. 24th. Consols, 93. U.S. sixes of 
1862, 90}; of 1867, 924; do. ten-forties, 89}. 

Liverpool.—Cotton, 73d. a 73d. 

Untrep Srares.—Both Houses of Congress finally 
adjourned on the 20th inst. The bill to restrain out- 
rages in the Southern States and enforce the provisions 
of the Fourteenth amendment to the Constitution, 
finally passed both Houses. The Fourteenth amend- 
ment is in these words: “ All persons born or natur- 
alized in the United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the State wherein they reside. 
No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States; nor shall any State deprive any person 
of life, liberty or property, without due process of law, 
nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws.” 

The President, by proclamation, has convened the 
United States Senate in executive session to meet on 
the 10th of Fifth month. 

The official returns and count of the Connecticut elec- 
tion show a poll of 94,959 votes, against 98,947 in 1868, 


and deplorable, but is beyond the reach of remedy at 
present. 

The Markets, &e.—The following were the quotations 
New York.— American gold, 110} 
a 1103. U.S. sixes, 1881, 1163; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 
1123; ditto, 10-40, 109}. Superfine flour, $5.90 a $6.20; 
finer brands, $6.50 a $10.50. White Michigan wheat, 
$1.75; amber, $1.60; No. 1 Chicago spring, $1.55. 
State barley, 80 a 82 cts.; Canada, $1.15. Oats, 63 a 67 
cts. Rye, $1.20. Western mixed corn, 73 a 74 cts. ; 
yellow, 75 cts.; southern white, 83 a 84 cts. Carolina 
rice, 83 a 9} cts. Havana sugar, 9{ al0f cts. Phila- 
delphia.—Cotton, 14% a 15 cts. for uplands and New 
Orleans. Cuba sugar, 8$ a 9} cts. Superfine flour, 
$5.25 a $5.75 ; finer brands, $6 a $9.25. Western red 
wheat, $1.58 a $1.61; amber, $1.67 a $1.70. Rye, 
$1.05. Western mixed corn, 71 a 72 cts.; yellow, 74 
ets. Ohio oats, 63 a 66 cts. Canada barley, $1.18. 
Lard, 11} a 12 cts. Clover-seed, 9$ a 10cts. Timothy, 
$5 a $6. Flaxseed, $2.10. The receipts of beef cattle 
at the Avenue Drove-yard reached 2183 head. Choice 
sold at 8} a 8# cts.; fair to good, 7 a 8 cts., and common 
4a 63 cts. per lb. gross. About 10,000 sheep sold at 
7% a 83 cts. for wooled, and 5 a 6} cts. for clipped; Hogs 
sold at $9 a $9.75 per 100 lbs. net for corn fed. St. Louis. 
—No. 3 spring wheat, $1.42; medium to choice, $1.45 
a $1.57. Mixed corn, 48 a 50 cts. Oats, 49 a 51 cts. 
Barley, $1.10. Rye, 89 a 92 cts. Lard, 11 a 11} cts. 
Chicago.—Spring extra flour, $6.25 a $6.75. Spring 
wheat, $1.253. No. 2 corn, 52 cts. Oats, 47} cts. Rye, 
82 cts. Barley, 874 cts. Lard, 10} cts. Cineinnati.— 
Middling cotton, 14 cts. Red wheat, $1.33 a $1.35. 
Corn, 57 ets. Oats, 54 a 56 ets. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of the School will commence on 
Second-day, the Ist of Fifth month. 

Pupils who have been regularly entered and who go 
by the cars from Philadelphia, can obtain tickets at the 
depot of the West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, 
corner of Thirty-first and Chestnut streets, by givin 
their names to the Ticket-agent there, who is furnishe’ 
with a list of the pupils for that purpose. In such case 
the passage, including the stage fare from the Railroad 
Station, will be charged at the School, to pe paid for 
with the other incidental charges at the’close of the 
term. Conveyances will be at the Srreer Roap Sra- 
TION on Second and Third days, the 1st and 2d of Fifth 
month, to meet the trains that leave Philadelphia at 
7.25 and 10 A. M., and 2.30 P. mM. 


nes- Baggage may be left either at Thirty-first and 
Chestnut streets or at No. 5 North 18th St. If left at 
the latter place, it will be under the charge of Hibberd 
Alexander & Son, who will convey it thence to Thirty- 
first and Chestnut at a charge of 10 cents per trunk, to 
be paid to them. Those who prefer can have their bag- 
gage sent for to any place in the, built-up part of the 
City, b pending word on the day previous (through the 
ost-oflice or otherwise) to H. Alexander & Son, No. 5 
orth 18th St. His charge in such case for taking bag- 
gage to Thirty-first and Chestnut streets, will be 25 
cents per trunk. For the same charge he will also col- 
lect baggage from the other railroad depots, if the checks 
are left at his office No. 5 North Eighteenth street. Bag- 
gage put under his care, if properly marked, will not 
require any attention from the owners, either at the 
West Philadelphia depot, or at the Street Road Station, 
jbut Will be forwarded direct.to the School. It may not 


‘on the same day, provided the notice to H. Alex 
& Son reaches them in time. 


During THE Sessron, passengers for the Scho 
be met at the Street Road Station, on the arrival 
first train from the City, every day except First- 
and small packages for the pupils, if left at Fr 
Book Store, No. 304 Arch street, will be forw 
levery Sixth-day at 12 o’clock, and the expense ch 

lin their bills. 

Fourth month 21st, 1871. | 
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FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL. 


Wanted, a well qualified man Friend as teach 
the Boys’ School on Cherry street. — 
Application may be made to 
James Whitall, 410 Race St. 
James Smedley, 417 Market St. 4 
William Biddle, No. 15 South Seventh § 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR IND 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK 


A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farnt 
nected with it. Application may be made to | 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co.,. 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadel) 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce, Street, do. 


Drep, 11th of Third month, 1871, Wiis R. Sy 
a member of Greenwich Monthly Meeting of Fris 
Ohio, aged nearly 78 years. After a short sicknes 
peacefully passed away, we humbly trust, to a b 
home with the just of all ages. He always uphekt 
doctrines and testimonies promulgated by our ans 
Friends, and it grieved him that any who claim” 
Friends should depart therefrom as though it ¥ 
very small matter. For over forty-six years his b 
had been the home of the poor and outcast, espe¢ 
the poor slave, who was fleeing for his freedom. | 
door was open by day or night to help them on 
way, to feed or clothe them, or point the course 
should take. : 

——, on the morning of the 14th of Fourth m¢ 
1871, ExexANor W., wife of Edward Maris, M.D 
the 36th year of her age, a member of Philadel 
Monthly Meeting. Being made sensible of the y 
tions of Divine grace very early in life, desires | 
raised in her heart that they might never depart: 
her. This was mercifully granted. And althoug 
sessed of a humble mind and an amiable disposi 
and being diligent in attending to her varied dutie 
who is faithful, was pleased to. dispense from tir 
time, seasons of strippedness and baptism. As 
patiently abode under these dispensations, a still gr: 
degree of humility and self-denial became apparet 
that when her last sickness came, she gave evi 
that the work was done, and peace and quietness 
the covering of her spirit. “To him that ordereti 
conversation aright will I show the salvation of G 

——,, on the 21st of Fourth month, 1871, at the 
dence of her mother, in Chester township, Dela 
Co., Pa., Saran A. Manis, aged 43 years, a memb 
Chester Preparative Meeting. 
, on the evening of the 17th of Fourth mo. | 
at the residence of her parents, John and Mary B 
ton, Lavina, wife of Mahlon Bedell, in the 25th 
of her age, a member of Springville Monthly and E 
well Particular Meeting. From early life she was 
meek and forgiving spirit, which endeared he 
large circle of friends. For a considerable time 
vious to her death she manifested a great desire to k 
her sins to have gone beforehand to judgment, ¥ 
no doubt she realized. She was enabled to beat 
sufferings of a protracted illness with christian pai 
and xeeignotion, and though it was a great trial o, 
up her dear companion, yet she was enabled to » 
all, and say “Thy will be done.” She gave goot 
suitable advice to her relatives and friends, in r 
to Paes the attendance of our religious meet 
and a proper engagement of mind therein. Ne 
close she bade those about her farewell, and nearly 
last words, with uplifted hands, were “O happy, hi 
close !” which, with many other weighty express 
give her relatives and friends the comsantane ev 
that she was prepared for the change, and to 
just of all generations. Rage y 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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